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PICTORIAL art in England has been dis- 
tinguished by brilliant powers and many 
graces ; but it has had one constant weakness, 
begotten, it may be, of our national impatience 
of character, — an indifference to the virtue of 
severe and searching draughtsmanship. The 
greatest fault of the Royal Academy is that it 
has not been academic ; it has not provided 
the salutary basis of 'thorough scholarship in 
drawing which is the use and justification of an 
academy's existence. Providence sent to our 
shores in 1863 an artist from France, Alphonse 
Legros, who some ten years later was appointed 
professor at the Slade School, and for the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century strongly in- 
fluenced through his training a whole genera- 
tion of young artists. Even those farthest re- 
moved from him in aim and temper of mind 
received a schooling such as had never been 
available in England before — a schooling in 
direct and scrupulous draughtsmanship from one 
bred in the great tradition of Ingres. 
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Of all M. Legros's pupils, the one who is 
nearest akin to him, and who has imbibed most 
of his spirit, is William Strang. It is one of 
Mr. Strang's chief titles to fame that by force 
of gift and discipline he has attained to a mas- 
tery in drawing which few living artists can 
match, and this in a time when " haste, half- 
work, and disarray" were never so easily ex- 
cused, when the fashion of impressionism has 
been a solvent power whose seductions were 
resisted by few. The rising generation of Eng- 
lish artists has found out the dangers of im- 
pressionism, and has set itself earnestly to 
draw ; but it cannot claim our admiration in 
like measure with those who followed the severe 
style of their choice from the first. 

Mr. Strang is best known as an etcher; and, 
indeed, his ceuvre has for some time a good 
deal exceeded that of Rembrandt. The best 
of his work is already with the classics of the 
etcher's art. His instinct has led him ever to 
seek for beauty in design rather than detail, and 
we may perhaps allow that a hatred of prettiness 
has led him to excess on the other side. But, 
at any rate, his types are strong and expressive; 
and for beauty of line in composition he has an 
unusual feeling. As one goes through the long 
series of etchings, developing from those careful 
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plates like the "Carpenter's Shop" and others of 
the early "eighties" to the bold, free, and 
forcible style of the last few years, one may 
like or dislike choice of subject, sentiment, etc., 
but no one can .help acknowledging the won- 
derful invention, the rare power of grouping, 
the sense for the elemental forces of weight 
and mass, which give variety and impressive- 
ness to all. As with most Scots, a stubborn and 
persistent racial flavor tinges all Mr. Strang's 
work. He has no more scruples about borrow- 
ing motives from the old masters than Rem- 
brandt had. Now Veronese, now Titian, now 
Velasquez, will give him the hint for a figure's 
attitude or for a composition: through Legros 
and Ingres he has sought, in his own way, 
something of the classic purity and rhythm of 
Raphael. Yet he remains always a Lowland 
Scot; and the people he etches, though they 
may play a part as Spanish peasants (as in the 
Don Quixote series), or as Indian soldiers (as 
in the Kipling set), are still natives of that 
southwestern Scotland which gave us Burns's 
songs. The two sets, each of thirty plates, 
which I have just mentioned are the latest of 
those sets published in book form (with or 
without text), which now amount to a fair num- 
ber. The earliest, "The Earth Fiend," illus- 



trations to an admirably written Scots ballad 
by the artist, was published in 1 892. It was fol- 
lowed by "Death and the Ploughman's Wife" 
(1894), another of the artist's poems; "The 
Christ on the Hill" (1895); " Paradise Lost" 
(1895); "The Pilgrim's Progress," "The 
Ancient Mariner," and " Western Flanders " 
(1898), to mention the most important. As 
one would imagine from Mr. Strang's tempera- 
ment, he is most happy and most at home in 
subjects like those of " The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress," where a homely foreground is lit up or 
shadowed by the presence of beneficent angels 
or demon powers: in the purely ideal and remote 
atmosphere of "Paradise Lost" he is not a 
native, though the grim and fantastic side of 
Coleridge's poem is very congenial to his ima- 
gination. Like Stevenson, he has a strong 
relish for the horrible, and knows how to give 
it the impressiveness of art. Some of the Kip- 
ling plates are triumphs in this respect. 

But besides these important sets or groups, 
what a number of fine single plates, and what a 
variety of themes, are included in Mr. Strang's 
production! Some of the later dry-point land- 
scapes are among his best work. But perhaps 
those which command the most universal in- 
terest and admiration are the portraits. In 
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them Mr. Strang seems to have modelled his 
technique on the few but famous masterpieces 
of Van Dyck's needle; at any rate, his " Cosmo 
Monkhouse," his "Mr. Justice Lindley," his 
" Reginald Blomfield," are not unworthy of 
the company of the "Jan Breughel," the 
' ' Snyders, " the " Erasmus, "and recall them in 
the splendid firmness of the modelling, the econ- 
omy of line, and the rejection of all adventi- 
tious help of light and shade or seductive tricks 
of printing. But it is in such later portraits as 
the " Rudyard Kipling" that the artist has 
found his completest and most personal success, 
working with the added freedom and bigness 
of manner which time and use have given him. 

It is as an etcher that Mr. Strang is most 
famous; but he is far from being merely an 
etcher. Like Legros, he is a thorough crafts- 
man. In a time like ours, when many popular 
painters hardly know an etching from a wood- 
cut, how refreshing it is to find a man like Mr. 
Strang, who is interested in the use of all the 
instruments of graphic expression, and whose 
knowledge and mastery of his tools and mate- 
rials recall the healthiest times of art. 

Mr. Strang is less known as a painter in 
England than on the Continent: his " Bathers " 
won the gold medal at Dresden, and his etch- 
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ings a silver medal at the Paris International 
Exhibition. But he is one of the very few liv- 
ing Englishmen who have the courage and the 
power to carry out heroic themes in paint. His 
series of "Adam and Eve" paintings, made 
for Mr. Hodson's house near Wolverhampton, 
challenge comparison with the most ambitious 
productions of modern art, and make one wish 
that more opportunity were afforded him for 
the exercise of his painter's gift. 

Mr. Strang's work on wood forms a notable 
addition to the very small amount of original 
wood-engraving done in the past. Like 
Diirer and Holbein, he has sometimes made 
use of other hands to carry out his designs, 
as in the chiaroscuro "Dance of Death," 
lately published by the Essex House Press. 
But the "Book of Giants " is engraved by his 
own hand ; and the huge "Plough" — one of 
the largest woodcuts ever executed — was cut 
by him, with the assistance of his friend Mr. 
Bryden. 

I began by speaking of the fine draughtsman- 
ship which is the constant distinction and most 
essential characteristic of Mr. Strang's art. And 
collectors will, I think, prize the best of the 
drawings even above any of the prints. A year 
or two ago Mr. Strang, always experimenting, 



like a true artist, with his resources, hit on a 
new manner of portrait-drawing, founded on 
the famous Holbeins at Windsor. Using 
paper prepared with a wash of pink or lilac 
tint, he drew, not with the Indian ink and brush 
of Holbein, but with black chalk; and by eras- 
ing the lights and rubbing the chalk where neces- 
sary, found a means of expressing the finest 
shades of modelling in the simplest way. Dur- 
ing the last year Mr. Strang has made a great 
number of these portraits, which taken together 
make a noble series. They resemble the draw- 
ings of the great German master not only in the 
general color-effect but in the austerity and 
decision of line, the dignity of pose, the admir- 
able spacing of the design, the well-considered 
relation of the head to its frame. In these, al- 
most more than in any of his work, Mr. Strang 
vindicates a just title to the rank and fame of a 
master. 

Laurence Binyon. 
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